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WHEN FOUND— 


ae bringing to a close yet another year of The Dickensian’s existence, 

we take the opportunity of expressing grateful thanks to all those 
who have contributed articles, illustrations, and in other ways and 
means made the publication month by month possible by their valued 
assistance. Throughout the year we have published articles from several 
of our friends who have been keenly associated with us from the com- 
mencement, whilst many new ones have helped to add to the interest 
and variety of our pages each month. It is impossible to mention all 
by name, but we desire specially to record our indebtedness to Mr. 
T. W. Tyrrell. Not only is his unique and remarkable collection of 
Dickensian photographs always at our command, but whenever we have 
a picture requiring copying, Mr. Tyrrell’s services are as freely given in 
that respect as are his own prints. The comprehensive index to the 
present volume, as well as all previous ones, is the work of Mr. J. W. T. 
Ley, and we tender to him our best thanks for his continued interest. 

* * * * * 


The present year has been an historic one for Dickensians. The 
Centenary of the birth of Charles Dickens was celebrated throughout 
the world in a manner unparalleled so far as a writer is concerned, 
and we believe that our volume for 1912 will always remain the book 
of reference concerning the event. The March number alone will 
prove to be invaluable to those in the future seeking to learn how the 
press and writers of the world did honour to the name of England’s 
most revered and popular novelist, in the centenary year of his birth. 

* * * * * 

A memorial tablet to the late Mr. H. Snowden Ward has been 
erected in St. Mary’s Church, Hadlow, Kent, by the bell-ringers of 
the Church in affectionate remembrance. Mr. Ward was a great friend 
of the local bell-ringers, and an enthusiastic supporter of campanology. 
In the belfry of the Church is a fine peal board presented by him 
and unveiled by the Archdeacon of Tonbridge in 1908. 


* * * * * 


During the past month several notable additions to the Dickens 
Library at the Guildhall have been made through the Dickens Fellow- 
ship. The gift includes various editions of the novelist’s works, recent 
volumes dealing with the novelist and his works, some in foreign 
languages, a brochure on the work of the Dickens Fellowship, and a 
copy of the Memorial edition of Forster’s “ Life of Dickens.” 
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Mme. Judith, the once famous societatre of the Francaise, who lived 
‘to be but a name, and who has died pretty well forgotten, has, neverthe- 
less, her claim to remembrance on this side of the Channel if only from 
her literary connection with Dickens. It was she who collaborated with 
her husband, M. Bernard, in the French translation of the Dickens- 
Collins “No Thoroughfare,” for stage purposes. The play was pro- 
duced as “ L’Abime,” at the old Vaudeville, Place de la Bourse, and 
it was Fechter who superintended the production. 

* * * * * 

The Committee of the London Branch has arranged for a reception 
to be held by Mrs. Perugini, on January 7th, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, E.C., and special invitations will be sent in due course 
to each member of the Branch. As it is desired, however, that all 
Members of the Fellowship should have an opportunity of meeting 
Mrs. Perugini during this, her Presidential year, members, other than 
of the London Branch, wishing to be present, are asked to forward 
their names and addresses to Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross, at 379 Clapham 
Road, London, 8.W., during the next fortnight in order thet an in- 
vitation may be sent. Mrs. Perugini is taking the greatest possible 
interest in the proceedings and under her guidance a delightful pro- 
gramme is being drawn up. Refreshments will be provided. 

* * * * * 

As we announced in our October issue, the Dickens Repertoire 
Company will revive their version of Oliver Twist, at the Broadway 
Theatre, New Cross, 8.E., during the week commencing Monday, 
December 9th. The cast comprises, as will be seen, many of the original 
company, and the production is again in the hands of Mr. Fredk. T. 
Harry, who is sparing no pains to make the play worthy of the Com- 
pany’s best traditions. The music, specially composed by Mr. John 
Rodgers, 1s being somewhat elaborated for this revival. The per- 
formance commences each evening at 7-45, and at the special Saturday 
Matinee at 2-30. Mr. Fredk. T. Harry will appear as Fagin, Mr. Thos. 
L. Adamson as Bill Sikes, Mr. E. Lewis Winn as Monks, Mr. Frank 
Staff as The Artful Dodger, Mr. Walter Dexter as Mr. Grimwig, and 
Miss Lorraine Stevens as Nancy. Other parts will be sustained by 
Messrs. E. Smith, Leslie Eveleigh, P. Herbert, A. J. Chinnery, J. E. 
Pattinson and John Chart; Miss K. Marriott, Miss V. Gascoigne, 
and Miss M. E. Philp. 

The Dickens Centenary was celebrated at Newport, Mon., on 
Nov. 12th, by a public dinner at the Westgate Hotel. Mr. J. W. T. 
Ley acted as Hon. Secretary to the Committee and was responsible 
for a very striking and appropriate Menu Souvenir. He informs us 
that he has a few copies left, and will forward one on receipt of six- 
pence to any reader who desires it. Mr. J. Cuming Walters proposed 
the chief toast in his usual happy mannevr. 

* * * * * 
A Merry Christmas and a Prosperous New Year to all, 
Tue Epriror. 
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- MY FAVOURITE DICKENS NOVEL 
By FRANK WEAVER 


OST of us have our favourite Dickens novel. David Copper- 
4 field was the novelist’s ‘favourite child,” but all his readers do 
not share his preference. For my part, David Copperfield stands second 
‘on my list, a much more powerful novel, for construction, plot and 
sustained interest, holding first place— Bleak House. Chronologically, 
it followed David Copperfield, and, what is extraordinary, Hard Times 
followed Bleak House. 

-Nobody, I think, will place Hard Times among their favourites— 
a novel which Dickens made intentionally repellant to our human 
‘sympathies in the delineation of characters like Bounderby and Grad- 
grind, practical, unemotional and narrow-minded creatures, who, if 
they had their way, would make life, to the young especially, an 
-existence in which facts, figures, and money-grubbing were the only 
realities worth thinking about. Dickens preached the folly of such an 
upbringing and showed us in his other books that sympathy with 
human suffering, help for the helpless, and to bring out and not repress 
the best that was in the poorest and humblest of us, were incomparably 
of greater consequence than the dry rot which too muck pondering 
-over money and facts induces. 

The canvas of Bleak House is very wide, and contains a plot within 
a plot, wheels within wheels. Clues to the dénouement are given 
slowly and, unless the reader reads very carefully, he will fail to observe 
them when thrown out. The novel does not end, as reading it for the 
first time, we think it will end. John Jarndyce does not marry Esther 
Summerson, and Lady Deadlock’s secret is other than we thought. 
This, surely, is the true art of telling a story, for finding that you and I, 
as the readers, have so been led off the scent, we read it again to find 
out the skilful means by which the novelist has accomplished our self 
deception. You will find the clues hidden away in a line in one chapter, 
in a few words in another chapter far forward, and then. sometimes we 
get only partial clues, leaving us in doubt whether they serve as keys to 
unlock the mystery attaching to Lady Deadlock. 

It has been said that Dickens failed whenever he tried to draw a 
lady or a gentleman. He would be a critic of little penetration who 
could say that of two masterly portraits in Bleak House: Sir Leicester 
and Lady Deadlock. Her ladyship in the sequel suffers for her one 
faux pas ; his lordship is humbled in the sequel by the discovery of it. 
I always consider part of chapter fifty-six of this novel, in which Sir 
Leicester, lying bedridden in his town house, struck down by the blow 
that the flight of his proud wife has dealt to him and the family name, 
as among the finest chapters that Dickens ever wrote. The action 
passes in the sick-room. It is winter, and the snow is falling. Reading 
on to the end of that fine fifty-sixth chapter, it will, 1 think, be agreed 
that here the novelist’s art is at its best. His faithful old housekeeper, 
Mrs. Rouncewell, to whom he can speak as to nobody else about her 
absent mistress, who has fled from him, leaving behind her a letter 
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confessing to having committed some sin of which he will learn from 
others the nature later, ministers to her crushed master. As quiet as is 
the scene in this chapter, assimple as are the words in which it is written, 
can we not feel that a tragedy is being enacted—slow, painful, but 
irresistible—and that Sir Leicester has receivéd a blow from which he 
will never recover ? As the novelist adds touch upon touch, and shadow 
upon shadow, and shows us the painful workings of the baronet’s 
mind, we are witnessing a wonderful picture of human distress in its 
most piteous form. 

Whom do we'all like best in Bleak House? Is‘it not Esther Sum- 
merson with her gentle nature and her soothing influence upon every- 
body with whom she comes into contact? Of the male characters, 
chirpy, generous and cheerful (except when the wind is in the east), 
John Jarndyce is the finest. To think that sweet Esther must learn 
from her mother’s lips that she is but a love-child, and not a legitimate 
one! It has been the cruel fate of many other children as gentle as 
herself to know and to hide such a secret from the world. Yet, were 
society rational in its treatment of such creatures of circumstances 
over which they had no control, no blame or disability should attach 
to them for the sins of others. That Dickens perceived the injustice 
is made clear in this novel. John Jarndyce, first, and Dr. Woodcourt, 
afterwards, both knowing Hsther’s parentage, propose marriage, and the 
older cedes to the younger a woman of whom the world has never too 
many. It is surely punishment enough to suffer for one’s own lapses, 
without being made the scapegoat of others’. 

Over the lives of the unwilling litigants in Jarndyce and Jarndyce 
hangs a shadow which affects differently the different temperaments 
of the actors. John Jarndyce, never believing any good could or 
would come to him or to anyone else out of the Chancery suit, preserves 
his peace of mind; Richard Carstone, on the other hand, sanguine of 
ultimate success in the protracted suit, dies of despair when he learns 
that the costs have eaten up the estate, and that the case will, there- 
fore, never come on again. To none has it brought good ; to most 
despair, disappointment, and, even poverty. It is amusing to read, 
in the preface to Bleak House, the cases Dickens could cite for the truth 
of his exposure of cases sub judice, when he was writing it, similar to 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce, in which costs to the tune, one of seventy 
thousand pounds, and another of twice seventy thousand pounds, were 
incurred. Dickens was always careful of his facts before he attacked 
an abuse, and whether it was the Law, the Poor Laws, ruffians like 
Squeers as an educator of youth, the over righteous, or the counterfeit 
of any of the Christian characteristics, he always had in his mind an 
institution or a character which fell below his ideal of perfection. 

In these few remarks I have endeavoured to tell you why Bleak 
House is my favourite Dickens novel, for it grips me by its power, its 
pathos, and its store of tender human sympathy. It enriched the 
English language with a master-piece as a novel, and is a rich quarry 
to which those who would learn how to write a novel will find their 
profit in going for instruction. 
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“T have left a host of portrayals of character unnoticed, but there are 
so many in Bleak House, as in all Dickens novels, that I can but draw 
brief attention to them. Mrs. Jellyby was surely drawn from life, and 
what she, as an individual did—wasted her sympathies and her energies 
on races which had far less need of either than the race to which she 
belonged—we, as a nation, do. She always let her heart yearn for the 
welfare of the natives of Borrioboola Gha, but she neglected her hus- 
band and children. She collected subscriptions from, and wrote endless 
letters to, the generous but unthinking, for her dusky protégés in a 
distant land, forgetting that, where there is distress, charity should . 
commence at home. 

Old Mr. Turveydrop and Harold Skimpole had both method in their 
madness, which was to enjoy the good things of life provided by the 
efforts and the generosity of others. Turveydrop liked to lounge 
through life, the fine gentleman who lived for comfort and deportment. 
Skimpole was & drone who sipped the honey of life, and was particular 
that it was of the best, but looked to John Jarndyce to liquidate his 
debts. We tire of his iterated assertion that he is a child in money 
matters, and would like him to have to sow before he can reap the 
harvest of pleasures of the eye and the palate for which his idle nature 
craves. 

Two characters are drawn with a master-hand: Tulkinghorn, the 
attorney, deep in the secrets of the Deadlock, and many another noble 
family, and Inspector Bucket. Tulkinghorn is as close as an oyster, 
as patient in collecting evidence as a naturalist, and only strikes at 
his victim, Lady Deadlock, when he has her in the net he has been 
drawing round her. Of Inspector Bucket, whose methods of detecting 
crime were almost pleasant to the perpetrators of them, for they knew 
they were guilty before Bucket slipped the handcuffs on to their wrists, 
I will only say that his exciting hunt with Esther Summerson for 
Lady Deadlock, whose secret will soon be common knowledge and who 
has fled, whither her letters to Esther tells you, hurries us along with 
them from the start to the dramatic finish in the graveyard of Tom-all- 
Alone’s. . 

Conversation Kenge, another character hit off to the life, whose 
conversation never conveys more than can be read into it by a 
lawyer, in the opening chapters expresses surprise that little Esther 
Summerson has never heard of Jarndyce and Jarndyce ; and his clerk, 
Guppy, who lets himself go only when out of office hours, how exactly 
had Dickens seized the peculiarities of speech and manner of them 
both ! 

It is this wonderful separation through a long novel like Bleak House, 
of characters so diverse—grave or gay, selfish or generous, open or 
secretive, bold or timorous, gentle or cruel—that marks out its writer 
as gifted as few others were or are gifted by extraordinary powers of 
observation, and the ability to suit the speech of the characters to 
their natures. This latter i, an art in itself, and its facile and 
perfect employment stands out in my favourite Dickens novel, Bleak 


House. 
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_ THE ORIGINALS OF DICKENS* 
By B. W. MATZ 


yee Mr. Edwin Pugh’s book is labelled with a title that is likely to 
mislead the student of Dickens as to the nature of its contents, 
it is well to say at the outset that it is no mere piece of Dickensian 
bibliography. Mr. Pugh, of course, deals with the subject suggested 
by his title, although somewhat incompletely ; but that does not matter 
much because the real interest will be found in what Mr. Pugh has to- 
say about Dickens and his works generally. The subject of the volume 
is clearly an obstacle, a nuisance, more or less, to him, and con- 
sequently when he is led away from it, and he often is, he is more at 
home and far more readable and enjoyable. ‘Some Thoughts on 
Dickens with occasional references to his prototypes,’ would best 
describe his book, and reading from that point of view it is as sound and 
intellectual, and as full of thoughtful reasoning and true philosophy 
as any recent book on Dickens. 

Mr. Pugh is a real admirer of the novelist, an enthusiast who can 
justify his enthusiasm in a brilliant and convincing manner, who is 
not content to say “it is so,” or “it is not so,’ without proving his. 
statement by argument and illustration. I had marked many passages. 
for quotation, but want of space prevents me from using them.. 
However, those who have read Mr. Pugh’s previous book on Dickens 

‘will hasten to acquire this and find in it much to inspire thought. His 
first chapter, “ The Immortal Child,” prepares the reader for those that 
follow, but I wish Mr. Pugh had elaborated his idea of Dickens, “ the 
immortal child: the boy who never grew up,” and I wish—but I 
must take the book as I find it. 

That Dickens moulded certain of his characters out of knowledge of 
living persons is known to be true, and when Mr. Pugh is dealing with 
these he is full of wisdom, but never carried away with the idea that his. 
favourite author was a mere copyist and not a great creator. Maria 
Beadnell and Mary Hogarth inspired more than one of his women 
characters, particularly the latter. His father and mother and many 
of his friends supplied him with traits, which he elaborated, by the aid 
of his wonderful imagination, into types. He even took some of the 
idiosyncracies of a few public men and grafted them into characters. 
his own brain was evolving. What knowledge exists of these facts. 
is interesting and very often vital to students. In Mr. Pugh’s book the 
narration of them makes fascinating reading because he digresses. 
beautifully and gracefully as he approaches the point, dwells on it, and 
disposes of it ; and whilst one is reading, the nature of the book he was 
asked to supply is completely forgotten. He often criticises Dickens’s 
way and speaks of some of the characters as mere dummies. For 
instance he says there never was a. professional burglar who remotely 
resembled Bill Sikes nor an expert pickpocket who remotely resembled 
the Artful Dodger. That may be, but Mr. Pugh will agree that the 
cenius of Dickens has made it impossible to think of a burglar without 


* The Charles Dickens Originals, by Edwin Pugh. London: T. N. Foulis. 
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tkinking at the same time of Bill Sikes, or of an expert pickpocket 
without instinctively bringing to one’s mind the Artful Dodger. 

I have twice carefully read Mr. Edwin Pugh’s book, the first time in 
the proof sheets on behalf of the publishers, and the second time for my 
own pleasure chiefly and for the purposes of this article. Mr. Pugh 
acknowledges in his preface his indebtedness to me “ for the care and 
pains I took in revising the proofs of the book.” In self-defence I 
am compelled to say, however, that the publishers have ignored my 


INSPECTOR FIELD. 


The original of Inspector Bucket. 


suggested alterations and disregarded the little advice I gave. I 
should also like to say that they did not submit the “ list of illustrations, 

which is full of typographical errors. I say this, for the reason that I 
am not in agreement with all the statements made regarding certain 
originals of Dickens characters, neither do I approve of the inclusion of 
certain portraits. I have certain strong views on certain weak points, 
and nothing will shake my conviction that Mrs. Cooper was not the 
original of Little Dorrit, or Mrs. Hayes the original of Polly Toodle. 
Mr. Pugh has his doubts, but allows a full page portrait of each to appear 
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in his book with the label underneath. The former claims that Dickens 
gave her the sobriquet of “ Little Dorrit,” when they were both living 
in the neighbourhood of Somers Town. Dickens was seventeen then. 
Is it likely he would call her, at seventeen, after the book he was to 
write when he was forty-three years of age? Mrs. Hayes’ claim first 
appeared in our pages, but was promptly contradicted the following 
month on the authority of the members of the family. 

Again is it correct to label a picture of Sam Vale as the original of 
Sam Weller? The faet, if it is a fact, that the famous Wellerisms were 
suggested by the character of Simon Splatterdash in a farce called 
“The Boarding House,’’does not settle the question of the origin of 
Sam Weller. Sam Weller is an immortal creation and his witticisms 
are only the minutest phase of his character. Sam Vale merely acted 
a part which some one else had acted before him and only uttered 
words written by another. He was not the original of Sam Weller. 
And isn’t Sir Robert Peel’s portrait as a possible original of Pecksniff 
woefully dragged in, when that of the acknowledged original, 8. C. Hall, 
also finds a place in the book ? Nor do we for one moment believe that 
the silhouette, facing page 8, is a portrait of Dickens himself. 

These are some points which students interested in this particular 
phase of Dickens lore may be justified in questioning, whilst those 
who are of a more meticulous mind will find many alleged “ originals ”’ 
passed without even mention, such as Helen Abercromby, the prototype 
of the poisoned girl in Hunted Down, although Wainwright is not 
overlooked. Yet, as I have said, these things do not matter very much, 
if one only reads Mr. Pugh’s book in the right spirit, letting the question 
of the Dickens originals have but a second consideration. “It is a 
poor painter who paints only portraits of models,” says Mr. Pugh at 
the beginning of his book, and there are few who will not agree with him 
on this point, and concentrate their mind on what he says about other 
phases of his favourite author. 

It remains to say that the book is handsomely printed and the 
illustrations admirably produced. We give here, by the courtesy of 
the publisher, that of Detective Field, the Inspector Bucket of Bleak 
House, and of whom, undisguised, Dickens wrote in another of his books. 


DICKENS CENTENARY CHRISTMAS PARTY 


f Pes Dickens centenary year is to be signalised by a Dickens Christmas 

of a novel character. A party of enthusiasts have taken the cele- 
brated Bull Hotel, at Rochester, where they propose to spend Christmas 
in true Dickens style. They are to drive down in coaches and fours from 
Staple Inn, Holborn, in the costume of the Pickwick period, and, 
generally speaking, the festivities are to be of the real old-fashioned 
type, including meals and a Dickens Ball. 

The festivities start on Christmas eve with a costume dinner in the 
Ball Room, terminating with Sir Roger de Coverley, and Milk Punch, at 
midnight. On Christmas day there will be a Cathedral Christmas 
Service, costume dinner introducing old English customs such as the 
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Béar’s Head Ceremony and Carol, Snapdragon, etc., Christmas Tree 
and old time games and merriment. On Boxing Day trips round Roch- 
ester and neighbourhood and a Dickens Costume Ball in the evening. 

The party is to be limited to forty in number. The Coachmen, 
Guards, Musicians and the Inn Staff will all be in the costume of the 
period, and we are informed that luggage not sent on in advance 
“can be taken in the boot.” 

The hand-bills announcing this very tempting Dickensian Christmas 
party are printed in the old fashioned style, with illustrations of coaches 
drawn by galloping horses and occupied by muffled-up passengers— 
all redolent of the days that are gone. Whilst the following little note 
accompanying the bills says :— 

In the hope that you will come, with some of your best friends and 
make this the happiest and most enjoyable Christmas of our lives. If 
we can by any lucky chance, in these days of evil, rub out one wrinkle 
from the brow of care, beguile the heavy heart of one moment of sorrow, 
if we can now and then penetrate through the gathering film of mis- 
anthropy, prompt a benevolent view of human nature, and make 
ourselves more in good humour with our fellow-beings and ourselves— 
surely, surely, this is the best monument we could erect to the memory 
of Charles Dickens. 

The cost of all this alluring festivity is five guineas, each. It is 
almost irresistible. Communications should be sent to Mr. Charles 
Crombie, Hogarth House, Richmond, Surrey. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
XCVI 


DICKENS AND CHRISTMAS 


1 eet Be Dickens, something more 
Than monarch of a nation’s praise, 
At Christmas time we honour thee 
And thank thee for these Christmas days. 
Though “ Scrooge ” may live with us to-day 
And treat with scorn his fellow-men, 
Let him but read the Dickens page, 
And God will change his heart again. 


We love thee, Dickens, for thy works 
Have charmed us all, both young and old, 
We shed tears for poor “‘ Tiny Tim,” 
And roam once more with “ Marigold.” 
Well-may “ The Chimes ”’ bring joy to men, 
And “ Christmas Present ”’ bright appear, 
Charles Dickens wrought a mighty change, 
Which still goes on from year to year. 
_ Binetey WILson. 


From Leeds Yorkshire Evening News, 24th December, 1906. 
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THE ETERNAL PROBLEM 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


IR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL is the latest victim to be 

' drawn into the fell circle of the Drood fascination. “ The 
Problem of Edwin Drood: A Study in the Methods of Dickens,” * 
is the rather high sounding title of what is really quite a simple volume. 
Its prime interest is a discovery on the part of the author. Its secondary 
interest the bringing into focus all the external testimonies as to 
Dickens’s intentions, a thing, oddly enough, not done before; and 
this in itself gives the volume a better claim to a place on the shelf 
of Dickensians than most of its sort. For these external testimonies 
have been strangely neglected. It was comparatively easy perhaps 
for Proctor with only Forster’s evidence to contend against to start 
the theoretical hare of Drood’s survival running, but the modern 
investigator is faced by Forster, plus Sir Luke Fildes, plus Mrs. Perugini, 
plus Charles Dickens, Junior, all of whose evidence at full length 
Sir William sternly parades. This accumulated testimony is of the 
highest possible value. Needless to say, Sir William is convinced that 
Drood is dead, and we find that he is a warm supporter of the theory 
that Datchery is Helena Landless. 

As to his discovery it amounts to this. The last three parts of 
Drood were issued by Forster after Dickens’s death. Dickens had 
corrected his proofs up to and including Chapter X XI. making a number 
of erasures. Now Sir William has duly examined these proofs at 
South Kensington and has found that Forster ignored all these erasures, 
and replaced all the omitted passages in the text. Thus we do not read 
the book quite as Dickens intended us to read it. Sir William gives 
an exact list of these passages, some of which seem of no very great 
importance, but with others it is rather the reverse. Indeed some 
of these latter seem vital to the tale, and it is difficult to understand 
Dickens bringing himself to do without them. In the first Datchery 
chapter, for instance, not to speak of several minor passages, including 
the “ second look of some interest,’’ we have the whole of Datchery’s 
confused “ knowledge of the event in question,” and his subsequent 
talk with Mrs. Tope about his being “a single buffer getting through 
life upon his means as idly as he could,” cut out; gone, too, is the 
whole of the page or so of characteristic conversation between Datchery 
and Sapsea concerning Jasper after they have left the gatehouse 
right down to and including, “ All this time Datchery had walked 
with his hat under his arm, and his white hair streaming.” Without 
these passages Datchery seems to lose half his character and verve, 
and with nothing to put in their place one scarcely sees what Forster 
could do but publish them. He must have felt, as every reader must 
feel, that these conversations really did take place whether Dickens 
approved them or not. 

We are given an interesting item in Dickens’s notes for the book, 
not before ‘published fully ; let it be observed that in one of them he 


* London: Hodder and Stougliton, 3s. 6d. net. 
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meskes very explicit use of the word “ murder.” A chapter containing 
everybody’s views on the illustrated cover is included. Then we have a 
chapter on Dickens’s methods, mainly it seems to me to prove that he 
couldn’t and wouldn’t and shouldn’t have introduced a new character 
of importance at the end of half the book because it was against all 
precedence and rule of his. But you cannot bring the Law of Dickens 
Method to the test of a particular case and be sure that it will prevail. 
In the Old Curiosity Shop it didn’t. What if Datchery were really 
another sort of “Single Gentleman”? I could work out quite a 
respectable theory on this line, and not make him a professional de- 
tective either. And as to the fact of a new character coming into the 
tale with a wig on his head, well Dickens had actually done that once 
in the Cricket on the Hearth. I am not suggesting that Datchery is 
a new character, but I think Sir William altogether underrates the 
chance of his being so. 

Sir William makes some fresh and rather ingenious points about 
Helena’s hands. Her hands he says—and nothing is more true—would 
as Datchery give her away, and, therefore, he has it, she is continually 
trying to hide them. J lack the space to deal with his arguments 
adequately, much as I should like to. But is he quite satisfied that it 
is only Helena’s hands that would give her away? How about her 
“lustrous gipsy face”? ? Has he ever visualised this lustrous gipsy 
face against a background of ordinary English faces; would not the 
possession of it in a small place like Cloisterham make her as well- 
known a character as the town-crier ? 

Lastly, have Sir William, or Mr. Walters, or Professor Jackson, 
among them, ever given a thought to Mrs. Tope ? 

It is plain that Datchery was in daily association with Mrs. Tope. 
Had this worthy lady no eyes, no woman’s intuition? Of course she 
had. And if Datchery was a woman too Dickens could not help but 
feel as a very real thing Mrs. Tope’s scorn and indignation at his sup- 
posing her to be blind thereat. She would positively worry him 
till he would not know what to do with her. Therefore we can only 
believe Helena to be Datchery by granting that Dickens must have 
overridden to a terrible degree his own keen instincts as to character. 
He, who, all his life, before all else, had insisted on those instincts ! 

Another volume on the mystery makes a timely appearance. 
This is ‘“ The Complete Edwin Drood.’* from the pen of the in- 
defatigable Mr. J. Cuming Walters. Poor old Dickens, however, is 
allowed some show in the matter, for his tale is very adroitly sand- 
wiched in. If we apply the old stock phrase about supplying a felt 
want, we shall have said the one thing needful. There is nothing 
really in the book calling for criticism, no fresh views or theories are 
propounded, a necessary piece of work has been done in a workmanlike 
manner, and that is all about it. It was inevitable that some day the 


* The complete ‘‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood,” by Charles Dickens; the 
history, continuations and solutions (1870-1912) by J. Cuming Walters, with 
portrait ; illustrations by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., F. G. Kitton, Facsimiles 
and bibliography. London: Chapman and Hall. 6s. net. 
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half-told story would have to be given to the world anew, elaborately 
edited with due regard to. its inception, history, sequels and solutions, 
in fact epitomizing in one compact whole all the literature of the subject. 
Some may doubt whether Mr. Walters is quite the right man for a 
strictly impartial summary, but it may be said that he sets forth 
everything on the whole without bias or favouritism, and that he 
brings to the task the widest possible knowledge of the theme nobody 
can doubt. By this work the poor fragment of detective story-telling 
is definitely lifted up to a high plane of serious interest, and it may 
well be that in the distant future students of nineteenth century fiction 
will regard ‘‘ Walters on Drood ” as a standard text-book. It is well 
illustrated, not only with the original pictures of Sir Luke Fildes, but 
by Kitton’s charming drawings of Rochester. Facsimiles of the cover 
and of a portion of the mansucript of the novel are given, and the 
admirable Drood portrait of Dickens forms the frontispiece. 

Mr. Walters is lucky in being able to include extracts from the volume 
reviewed above. He skilfully turns them to the account, in more places 
than one, of rounding off the various solutions with a show of certainty 
definitely established for his own Helena theory. Now that Sir William 
Nicoll’s book is more of a summing-up of evidence than anything we 
have had yet, and that he has a fine judicial quality of mind I perfectly 
agree. I demur to the idea, however, expressed in some quarters, 
that the Datchery mystery is now to be considered solved. While 
quite appreciating the strength of the case for Helena, I cannot regard it 
yet as absolutely conclusive. Mr. Walters makes some fresh points 
in his epitome of his own arguments, but they are distinctly strained. 
Take this for instance, “‘ Datchery makes a leg—practically the curtsey 
ofa woman.” As Sir William, too, makes a point of this making a leg, 
implying that Datchery, if a man, would have shaken hands, let it 
be observed that, first, some such sort of bow was surely the correct 
thing, for Datchery was a stranger, and Sapsea had civic rank; secondly, 
that the action was associated in Dickens’s mind with a courtly male 
detective, as was also Datchery’s action of rattling his loose money as 
a bait for the Opium Woman, for in Chap. LIII of Bleak House, Mr. 
Bucket not only rattles his coppers to attract Lady Dedlock’s attention, 
but follows it up by making a leg to her. 

But granting that Helena may be Datchery, I don’t in the least agree 
with Mr. Walters that this was Dickens’s “ curious and new idea,” 
«« difficult to work.’’ These words wese used by him in laying aside his 
** first fancy,” which was purely a young couple idea. Was he to jump 
from the young couple idea straight to the Datchery idea with no idea 
of Jasper and Drood and Murder in between? The suggestion is 
absurd. It was clearly the central idea of the story he was alluding to, 
and no subsidiary one. Nor could any idea of mere disguise be con- 
sidered curious and new, and he certainly could not afford to lay any 
stress on the working of this particular one. The thing could only be 
passed off by a tremendous make-believe that it was perfectly easy. 
What was a striking and entirely new idea—and it is on this that the 
story is founded—was the hiding of the body of a murdered man in the 
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tomb of a-stranger in a public graveyard. The difficulty of working. - 
this in a way that should be both secret and perfectly natural was 
enough to stagger a whole college of sensation fictionists. The wonder 
is that a novelist, who took the greatest pains to work so difficult a. 
' matter smoothly, without the least strain on our credulity could bring 
himself to spoil his carefully built up theme by straining our credulity 
to the utmost on another count that he could easily have refrained from. 
So perhaps he didn’t. 


“MUGBY JUNCTION” AND THE GRAND 
MAGAZINE 


By 0. SACK 


1 the Christmas number of the Grand Magazine is published a short 

story by Ada Leonora Harris, entitled “ Mr. Merridew’s Merry 
Christmas,” in which the central and presiding incident is absolutely 
identical with that which forms the chapter in Mugby Junction, entitled 
“* Barbox, Brothers & Co.”’ One is naturally inclined, at first, to assume 
it to be a mere coincidence, but as one reads and compares the two 
stories, one must come to the conclusion that, had not Dickens’s story 
existed, ““Mr. Merridew’s Merry Christmas,” could never have been 
written. In several instances, not merely the facts, but almost the 
ipsissima verba are conveyed from Mugby Junction to the Grand 
Magazine. To the fame of Dickens, needless to say, this gloss is 
‘Insignificant and innocuous; but Dickensians' may not be wholly - 
indifferent to this manifestation of the hold which he, and his words, 
and his spirit, still have on the reading world of his countrymen. 

The plot of each story runs thus: a child goes up to an elderly man 
who is walking the streets for exercise and tells him she is lost. The 
elderly man takes charge of her until she is claimed by her mother, 
who has arranged this meeting for an ulterior, yet good motive. Our 
readers need not be told how Dickens elaborates the idea in the delight- 
ful, fanciful, and charming style he always exhibited when writing 
about children. Ada Leonora Harris is not quite so elaborate, not so 
happy in her effort. Whether she has ever read Mugby Junction or 
not we cannot of course say with certainty ; but the similiarity in the 
two stories points to only one reasonable conclusion. 

We give a few extracts from the two stories side by side— 


Barbox Brothers went out for a 
walk in the busy streets. 


Mr. Merridew decided to walk 
from the City to Bedford Square. 


adits and suddenly a little hand 
was slipped into his and a shrill 
little voice said, ‘‘If you please, 
I’m lost.”’ He started, stopped, 
and looking down, saw a little 
Sinls) pee: “Lost!” he re- 
peated vaguely. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, 
nodding her head solemnly. He 
looked round for a policeman, but, 
of course, there never 7s one to be 


ee a very little hand crept 
into his, and a very little voice said 
“Ol! If you please, I am lost !”’ 
He looked down and saw a very fair 
haired child. ‘~ Yes,” “she* said, 
confirming her words with a serious 
nod. ‘I am indeed, I am lost.”’ 
Greatly perplexed, he stopped, 
looked about him for help, descried 
mone, and said, bending low, 
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‘seen when required. ‘‘ W-what’s 
your name 2?” he stammered. 
“ Bossom,’’ she replied promptly, 

“and, if you please, I’m lost.” 
p Take me home.” she said with 
perfect confidence. “ But where 
do you live-er-my dear,” . 
“Where do you live ?” she de- 
manded. Mr. Merridew meekly gave 
his number in Bedford Square. 
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“Where do you live, my child ? ” 
. “What is your name ?”’ “ Polly. ig 
- “ But Iam lost, and you'll 
take care of me, won’t you?’”’. 
“Where do you live ?’”’ asked the 
child, looking up to him wistfully. 
“ Over there,’’ he answered, point- 
ing to his hotel. 


In the Grand Magazine, Mr. Merridew takes his little girl to his house 
and places her at first in charge of his housekeeper, but later has her 


brought to his room. 


In Mugby Junction, Barbox Brothers takes. 


his little girl to his hotel, but allows her to have her meal with him and 


amuses her. 


Mr. Merridew suggests that his housekeeper’s husband should go 


round to the police. 


Barbox Brothers suggested that the Hotel 
authorities would let the police know. 


In the mind of each guardian 


a suspicion is aroused of a likeness in the little child to some one he had. 


seen before— 


‘“ She has a look,’’ murmured Mr. 
Merridew—“ She certainly has a 
look—Nonsense! all children are 
more or less alike.” .‘ Mum- 
my’s a long time. finding me,” she 
said. 


“It is impossible,’’ he (Barbox) 
thought, ‘‘that I can ever have 
seen this pretty baby before. Can 
I have dreamed of her in some 
sorrowful dream?” . . “I don‘t 
think I am going to be fetched 
to-night,”’ said Polly; “‘ what do 
you think ? oe 


"Whilst Mr. Merridew and Barbox Brothers are each spending their 
time in the amusement of their respective charges, the respective: 
mothers of the children enter unexpectedly— 


“Daddy !”’ said a voice behind 
him. Mr. Merridew started so 
violently . . . He turned his 
head slowly and stiffly. She was 
standing just inside the door. 
‘“Who are you? How did you 
get —’’ “ Don’t be angry, daddy,”’ 
she interrupted. “‘ Yes,” she went 
on in answer to the look. “She is 
mine when you _ passed 
me in the street about two hours 
ago something prompted me. I 
thought if you saw her it might 
soften your heart. So I said, 
‘Run after that gentleman, dar- 
ling, and tell him you are lost.’ 
She thought it was a game she was 
playing.” 


“Mr. Jackson! ’’ with a start he 
turned towards the sound of the 
subdued voice, and saw his answer 
standing at the door. “O, Mr. 
Jackson, do not be severe with me. 
Speak a word of encourgaement to. 
me, I beseech you.” 

“Did vou see me in the street, 
and show me to your child?” he 
asked. ‘“‘ Yes,”’ “T said 
to her, ‘ We have lost our way, and. 
I must try to find mine by myself. 
Go to that gentleman and tell him 
you are lost. You shall be fetched 
byandby.’” . . ‘ Whydid you 
do this: ’”’ ‘‘ In the hope that you 
might see something in my innocent 
child to soften your heart towards 
my husband.” 


There are other similarities in the respective stories—Mr. Merridew 


buys an expensive teddy bear for his charge ; 


Barbox Brothers buys 


a doll and doll’s house for his charge. 
The father of one of the children is musical and secures a part of his 


income by that means. 


The mother of the other is also musical and 
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geves lessons, whilst each couple is poor, but honest. The only very 
noticeable difference in the incidents of the two stories is that the mother 
of Polly in Dickens’s story is an old sweetheart of Barbox Brothers 
and tan away to marry someone else, whilst the mother of Bossom, 
in The Grand Magazine story, is the daughter of Mr. Merridew. In both 


THE HERO OF ‘‘GONE ASTRAY.” 


cases the young married couples are made happy and comfortable in 
the end by their respective benefactors of whom they hitherto went in 


fear. 


“GONE ASTRAY ” 
LITTLE book that should be of particular interest to Dickensians 
4% has just been issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, entitled, 
Gone Astray ”’; it is a sketch which originally appeared frum the pen of 
232 
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Dickens in Household Words, on August 13th, 1853. In very simple 
words, in which a wistful kind of humour and pathos seem to mingle, it 
describes the adventures of a child, who, having lost his guardian, 
wanders about the City of London, alone but happy, creating stories out 
of his fancy to suit the various sights he sees. Mr. B. W. Matz; who 
contributes a brief introduction and some notes, says “‘ there can be no 
doubt that the little story is autobiographical,’ and indeed in every 
line there is evidence of the hand that penned the earlier chapters of 
David Copperfield. The volume has a most attractive frontispiece in 
the shape of a pen-and-ink drawing by Miss Ruth Cobb; while the 
scenes mentioned are illustrated with an excellent series of photographs 
by Mr. T. W. Tyrrell, as well as from old prints. Printed on art paper, 
and published at the modest price of one shilling net, this eS 
little book should make a wide appeal. 
G.T. 


THAT MYSTERY 


“ There was a man and he was mad 
And he ran up the steeple.” 


Old Nursery Rhyme recalled to mind by remarks 
made at Clifford’s Inn, on Guy Faux Day, 1912. 
A BEARDLESS youth had disappeared, 
A beardless youth without a beard. 
He went away but left behind 
A note for well now, never mind. 
What’s that? “Decoyed!” “ Abducted!” No Sir— 
He left for reasons quite sub Rosa. 
But tired at last of Egypt went 
By easy stages back to Kent,— 
Got home, (his ring a fine carbuncle), 
Met that prophetic soul his uncle. 
For reasons, more or less, sub-lime 
The sight knocked Jasper out of time,— 
J. climbed to marconi police 
But fell from fright, hence J’s decease. 
Remember if you think this droll 
J. had a fine prophetic soul,— 
The sort of soul that looks ahead, 
(He’d seen himself when lying dead), 
A soul inflamed by love (not rum) 
Plus opium theologicum. 
(What things they see, what things they suffer, 
Who won’t walk wide of Princess Puffer !) 
There’s never been so great a stir 
Since then in cloistered Rochester. 
That’s why we see the pictured people . 
All clambering up the crumbling steeple. 
(The steps that Mr. Ovey drew 
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~ Showed where J. went, though drawn askew). 
A CRASH !. A SMASH ! well anyhow 
They’ve got another steeple now. 
The towerless town felt far from gay 
(They hanged poor D. for killing J.) 
When your best tower has tumbled low 
You must hang somebody you know. 
A lovely lady Cingalee 
Long grieved for D. a single she. 
(I'd like to see her portrait printed 
In The Dickensian, Matzotinted.) 
But there — enough of mystery summing 
With Nicoll come and Cuming coming 
It’s time to stop this Drood debating— 
The Mystery’s grown ex(j)asperating. 


Dak 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘“GUY FAWKES ”’ AND AN “IVY GREEN ’’ PARODY 


Sir,—Mr. John J. Page, in the October number of The Dickensian, 
quotes the old song of “‘ Guy Fawkes ” as having been sung by Charles 
Dickens, and he asks who was the author. 

I have a book of songs published in the “‘ thirties ”’ of the nineteenth 
century in which this song is given, and at the head of it stands these 
words :—“‘ Written by A. Cantab. Music by Allcroft’s, 15 New Bond 
Street.”’? Isuspect that “‘ A. Cantab ”’ was a nom de plume. 

The last verse which Mr. Page quotes is not strictly correct. The 
song was written before the advent of Queen Victoria, and actually 
runs :— 


‘“* Now, let us sing, ‘ Long live the King,’ and bless his royal son, sir ; 
And may he never be blown up—that is, if he have one, sir ! 
For, if he has, he’ll surely reign, for so predicts my song, sir ; 
And if he don’t, why, then he won’t, and so I can’t be wrong, sir.” 


We all remember Dickens’s song of the “Ivy Green.” Curiously 
enough, in this same book appears a parody called ‘‘ Cabbage Green.” 
That is ‘‘ Written by J. Labern. Sung by Mr. J. W. Sharp. Music 
at Duncombe’s, Middle Row, Holborn.” As the parody is not bad, 
I quote the song in full :— 

Oh, a dainty plant is the cabbage green, 
Wot grows in a garden bold ; 
With a gammon of bacon, half fat and lean, 
He’s good either hot or cold. 
His heart must be tender and not decay’d, 
To please your dainty whim ; 
And the chap as loves cabbage, I'll tell the blade 
It’s a precious meal for him. 
Sprouting out of the ground is seen, 
A rare old plant is the cabbage green ; 
Sprouting out of the ground is seen, 
A rare old plant is the cabbage green. 
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Fast he sprouts, for he’s food for kings, 
And a nice white heart has he ; 
How close he sticks, and how tight he clings 
To the stump, till he’s quite stumpy ; 
In a waggon he’s jolted along the town, 
And his leaves no longer waves ; ' 
For he’s pack’d like a convict, and quite done brown, 
As his way to Common Garden he paves. 
Sprouting out, ete. 


Full wages have fled, hard work’s ill paid, 
And grub werry scarce has been ; 
But the rare old cabbage shall never fade 
From being a chap wots green. 
The hearty old plant in future days 
Shall fatten you up so fast ; 
For the best of wegables man can raise, 
Is a cabbage, my boys, at last. 
Sprouting out, ete. 


This book which contains these songs, is called ‘‘ Sharp’s Vauxhall 
Comic Song Book,” and was published by Thomas Allman, of 42 
Holborn Hill. It contains a copper engraved portrait of Sharp, as a 
frontispiece, and opposite to it another engraving of the orchestra 
of Vauxhall Gardens. This book must have been very well known to 
Dickens. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. J. Wooprow. 


Williotts Manor, Potter’s Bar, Middlesex, October 7th, 1912. 


“GUY FAWKES” 


Sir,—This old song was evidently a favourite with Dickens. The 
chorus is mentioned in the second chapter of Dombey, where Mrs. 
Chick tells her husband that “‘ melancholy occasions” might be better 
improved than by the introduction either of ‘‘ The College Hornpipe,’” 
or the equally unmeaning and unfeeling remark of ‘“ rump-ti, iddity 
bow, bow, wow.” ; 

Yours faithfully, 


W. Ripitry Kenr. 


DICKENS AT EXETER IN 1835 


Sir,—It is evident that the particular election at Exeter in 1835, 
to which Dickens was sent to write up for The Morning Chronicle. 
referred to in ‘‘ When Found,” last month, made such an impression on 
the novelist that after a lapse of thirty years had not been effaced. 
How vivid then, must have been his memory of the City and people 
within twelve months of that journalistic experience, and, in less than 
twelve months Pickwick had taken England by storm, and the historic 
Eatanswill election had been lost and won. What more likely than that 
Dickens, as he wrote of Eatanswill should have his ancient experience 
of Exeter vividly before his mind’seye. This conjecture, it may be said, 
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is Strengthened by the reminiscences of the late Mr. Thomas Latimer, 
for many years proprietor and editor of the Western Times. It was 
his shoulder that Dickens used as a writing desk on the occasion of the 


meeting in the castle yard, and he was certainly convinced that Exeter 
was the original of Eatanswill. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. H. K. Wricut. 


TO FELLOW-MEMBERS OF THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


Sir,—The Forest Gate Branch desires to tender to all ‘“‘ Dickensians,”* 
an invitation to their Annual Dinner, to be held at the “‘ George and 
Vulture,” on Thursday, January 2nd, 1913, at 7-30 p.m. The dinner 
is absolutely informal, and we hope that “‘ Dickensians ” in London 
on that date will join our party and help to “‘ pass the rosy.” Tickets 
are 2s. 9d. each, and early application is essential. 


218 Bryon Avenue, Yours fraternally, 
Manor Park, E. Cuas. E. Epson. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BETHLEHEM (U.S.A.).—The Branch met on October 21st for the 
opening of the Fall and Winter work in the parlours of the Lincoln 
Republican Association. Mrs. G. N. Newcomer, tho founder and hon- 
orary president of the society, gave a very interesting account of her 
experiences in London during the Dickens’ Centennial Celebration, in 
February. Many interesting mementoes of her visit were exhibited. 


BRIGHTON.—On 2nd November, Mr. H. Davey read a paper on 
Nicholas Nickleby. He took the characters in separate groups—The 
Yorkshire group (Mr. Squeers, etc.), the Theatrical group (Mr. Crummles 
and his company), the dissipated or West-end group (Lord Frederick 
Verisopht, Sir Mulberry Hawk, and their satellites, including Mr. 
Mantalini) with finally a few words on the Nickleby Family, the gem 
of which he thought was Mrs. Nickleby. Excerpts dealing with each 
group were given by Mr. Fowler, Miss Russell Davies, and Mr. 
Gauntlett. All were given with real Dickensian gusto, and amused 
the audience immensely. 


BRISTOL.—The Lesser Colston Hall was crowded on November 
6th, when members gave a dramatised version of ““A Tale of Two Cities.” 
The proceeds were devoted to the fund which is being raised on behalf 
of the blind postman, Brown. ‘The production was a great success. 
The adaption, which, by the way, was the result of the members’ own 
efforts, followed the book more closely than “‘ The Only Way,” and in 
five acts, occupying about two hours to present, the main features of 
the fascinating story were retained. Mr. Charles Andrews was eminent- 
ly suited for the part of Sidney Carton. The other parts were played 
as follows :—Mr. H. W. Chivers, Mr. Sam Tucker, Mr. George Jones, 
Mr. E. W. Down, Mr. A. G. W. Donkin, Mr. Fred Down, Mr. Wyndham, 
Miss R. J. Peacock, and Miss M. V. Hacksley. Mr. F. J. Giddings was 
the stage manager. 
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BRIXTON.—Mr. Woodford Sowray entertained the Branch with 
his impressions of ‘“‘ Great Expectations” on 21st October, and held 
his audience well for close on an hour. Criticisms were offered by Mr. 
A..E. Brookes Cross and Mr. Marriott, but Mr. Sowray was able to 
satisfactorily reply to them. On 11th November, Mr. Thomas Feistel 
gave a series of recitations and impersonations pleasing to a large 
audience. The ‘Little Dorrit Society” holds its annual Sale of 
Work in the Ladies’ Parlour of Brixton Independent Church on 
Wednesday, 11th December, at 3 p.m. Members of the Dickens 
Fellowship and their friends are cordially invited by the Honorary 
Secretary, Mrs. Sherlock. 


DUBLIN.—The Annual General Meeting was held on 16th October, 
at 33 Molesworth Street. Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., President, 
occupied the chair and there was a good attendance. The Report for 
the year ended 3lst August was read, which showed the number of 
members on roll to be 110. Sir Chas. Cameron was re-elected President, 
as were the following Vice-Presidents, Edward Dowden, Miss Mary 
Angela Dickens, Mr. D. Collins, and G. A. Young, while J. A.Miller and 
Miss Winifred J. Lawrenson were re-appointed Hon. Treasurer and Hon. 
Secretary respectively. The Outgoing Committee was also re-elected 
and the meeting closed with reading by Messrs. Collins and Swaine. 
-Qn 13th November, the chair was occupied by Mr. G. A. Young, Vice- 
- President, and the programme consisted of the reading of papers by 
members on their ‘‘ Holiday Experiences.” The following took part, 
the Misses Heagan, Miss K. Blake, Miss G. Heap, Messrs. Collins, 
Miller, and Eckersley. 


EALING, St. John’s School.—Three very successful meetings pane 
taken place this session. The first a lantern lecture by Mr. Sidney 
James, the second an address with recitals by Mr. Bransby Williams, 
and the third, on October the 30th, by Mr. William Miller on “‘ Dickens 
Plagiarists and their productions.” Mr. Miller’s lecture was eagerly 
followed by the youthful audience, and the interesting collection of 
books and papers, brought by him to illustrate his lecture, closely 
examined. After the lecture was performed ‘‘ Dotheboys’ Hall,”’ an 
adaptation, by Mr. Cecil M. Matthews. On November 20th, Mr. Stanley 
Cooper lectured on ‘“‘ Dickens Schools.” 


EDINBURGH.—At the opening meeting of the session on October 
17th, in the Goold Hall, the inaugural address was given by Mr. 
William C. Smith, K.C. Mr. David MacRitchie occupied the chair. 
Mr. Smith, whose subject was ** The genius and personality of Dickens,”’ 
said they had survived the misunderstanding of Henri Taine and the 
egotistical criticism of G. H. Lewes, and few people would dispute that 
Dickens had genius of a high, pure, and original kind, or that there 
was an intimate relation between his genius and his personality. 
Dickens’s character was strong, and he had moral and _ intellectual 
courage. The great feature of Dickens character, however, was the 
almost inexhaustible outflow of imaginative sympathy. The characters 
he created were real flesh and blood to him. 


FOREST GATE.—The Reading Circle is well attended and the 
interest is splendidly maintained. At the October meeting, Mrs. 
Barr read an excellent paper dealing generally with A Tale of Two 
Cities, and kept her hearer’s attention from first to last. On Nov- 
ember 14th, Earlham Hall was filled with an enthusiastic audience 
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who listened with rapt attention to a recital by Mr. John Toscenie. 
The elocutionist did not confine his recitals to Dickens. Three 
extracts were given from the Carol, each of which was splendidly rend- 
ered. The recitals were interspersed with musical items by Madame 
Lena Michelbacher, Miss F. and A. Boerce, and Miss Edna Freeman. 


GLOUCESTER.—The monthly meeting was held at Northgate 
Mansions on the evening of November 6th, there being a crowded 
attendance presided over by Mr. J. W. Barnett. That gentleman 
cordially welcomed the presence of several members of the newly- 
formed Cheltenham branch. Mr. H. Godwin Chance, one of the eight 
Gloucester delegates to the recent London Conference, reported with 
regret that their nominee for one of the vacant vice-presidentships 
(Mr. H. W. Bruton) had been unsuccessful. A hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded the lady and gentlemen delegates who, at their own 
expense, had attended the Conference. Mr. Bruton thanked the dele- 
gates for their support. The programme was then proceeded with, 
excellent readings from ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend,” being given by Mrs. 
Phelps, Mr. Chance and Mr. F. H. Bretherton, followed by a brief. 
discussion. Upwards of 50 new members have been added to the’ 
roll this session. 


HATFIELD.—A meeting of this branch was held on 6th Novembes.' 
There was a good attendance to hear Mr. Walter Dexter deliver 
Lantern Lecture which was highly appreciated. Many of the views 
shewn and many of the trite sayings of the speaker delighted the audi- 
ence. Mr. H. W. Hope, of Ludwick Hall, presided, and a cordial 
vote of thanks was moved by Mr. Thirlby, who advocated the claims 
of Charles Dickens as a moralist. 


HULL.—“ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,”’ was the subject of dis- 
cussion on Nov. Ist. About 120 members were present. The Sec- 
retary, Mr. J. H. Brown, led off with a brief summary of the main points 
of the story and discussion centred round the two questions ‘‘ was 
Edwin Drood murdered ?”’ ‘‘ Who was Dick Datchery?”’ Mrs. C. E. 
Holdsworth gave some ingenious arguments to support the theory that 
Datchery is Tartar and Miss G. Anderson, that Datchery is Bazzard. 
Miss B. Pollard maintained that Edwin Drood was not murdered. 
Both Miss Anderson and Miss Pollard dave original ideas as to how the 
story would have developed and ended. Mr. N. Ellis pointed out the 
elaborate plans Dickens made for the saving of Drood’s life. Miss H. 
Wright paid tribute to the high souled and self-reliant Helena Landless. 
Mr. H. Smith showed how very little detail was given of Edwin Drood 
which would thus make it a very difficult matter for the reader to 
recognise him as Datchery. Mr. F. J. Popham and Mr. F. Bacon both 
added much interesting discussion to the debate. There was, as usual, 
a largely attended meeting at the Owen Hall, on Friday, November 
15th, when Miss Elsie Stinson gave a lecture on “ Life through Dickens 
Spectacles.” Charles Dickens taught the Anglo-Saxon to put aside 
the blue-tinted spectacles he is so prone to assume, and to look out on 
life through spectacles rosy-tinted. 


LANCASTER.—On October 23rd, Prof. J. C. Bridge, M.A., gave a 
lantern lecture entitled, ‘‘ Round about Rochester with Charles Dickens.” 


LIVERPOOL.—At a meeting held at the Royal Institute, on October 
23rd, Dr. C. Alston Hughes gave an address on “‘ Bee Keeping in a 
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City,” illustrated with lantern slides and diagrams. Mr. G. A. Tessi- 
mond presided. On November 6th, Dr. Edgar A. Browne presiding, 
Mrs. Spencer Yates gave an interesting address entitled ‘‘ Books that 
impressed and influenced my childhood.” The lecturer, in the course of 
her. remarks, mentioned how clearly the recollections of early childhood 
books remained with us, whilst perhaps many of those we read in later 
life are often obliterated from our memories. Mrs. Yates deplored the 
growing popularity of a certain class of novels that are being published, 
and the present day neglect of much that is beautiful in literature. 
Mr. Milligan concluded an enjoyable evening by rendering a short 
dramatic recital “‘in character,’ giving clever sketches of Squeers, 
Micawber, Sydney Carton, and Fagin, which were much appreciated. 
LONDON.—At Clifford’s Inn, on November 5th, Mr. Augustus 
Ovey’s Lecture on ‘‘ Round about Rochester with Charles Dickens, 
his homes, his haunts, his characters,’”” was enjoyed by a crowded 
audience, who, at the conclusion, accorded their entertainer a hearty 
vote of thanks, such as could never have been better earned, Mr. Matz 
presided, and resisted a temptation later on to take up a gage of battle 
thrown down by the lecturer, whose views on certain controversial 
aspects of the ‘‘ Drood ’” Mystery, challenged debate. It is impossible 
to particularise Mr. Ovey’s admirable slides chiefly picturing London, 
Rochester, and all of Dickensian Kent. From Birthplace to Abbey 
they numbered some 120 in all, mostly created and coloured by Mr. 
Ovey. Inns, churches, landscapes, bridges, mansions, and other 
agreeable generalia of Dickens Land passed across the screen, each to 
bring home to the mind its charm and variety with compelling force. 
The speaker’s running commentary throughout being marked by that 
pleasant shrewd sagacity for which he is so well known by others 
possessed of a kindred Dickensian spirit. Pickwick, Great Expectations, 
and Hdwin Drood, of course, afforded most of the material upon which 
the Lecture and selection of pictures was based. There was also a 
veritable “‘Guy Faux ” day surprise in the form of an enlarged repro- 
duction of the momentous Gunpowder Plot letter to Lord Monteagle. 
Mr. Ovey, satisfactorily accounting for its presence along with portraits 
of Mr. Alfred Jingle and Mr. Snodgrass. A 


LOS ANGELOS.—tThe initial meeting was held at the Friday Morn- 
ing Club House, October 10th. Many new names were enrolled and 
indications pointed to an even more interesting and successful year 
than the previous one. Mrs. Charles H. Eager, the president welcomed 
heartily the old and the new members and spoke with satisfaction and 
enthusiasm of what had been accomplished in the five short months of 
the club’s existence, and of the work planned for the future. It has 
been decided that the charity work of the fellowship shall be for the 
benefit of blind children. It was announced that on Dickens’s birth- 
day, February 7th, Martin Chuzzlewit would be staged by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Scorel. This same book has been chosen as the one to be first 
read, studied and discussed by the club. A social meeting has been 
set for the first Thursday in each month. The second meeting was 
held on the 24th October. Martin Chuzzlewit was the book considered. 
Mrs. Morton Q. Leftwich read two chapters, discussions following. 
Mr. Benjamin Scorel, former member of the Toronto Fellowship, told 
of having lived in the same county in which Dickens did and of his 
familiarity with highways, byways, streets and historic spots made 
famous in Dickens’s books. 
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MAIDSTONE.—On October 30th, at the Museum, Mrs. Snowden 
Ward gave a very interesting lecture entitled ‘‘ Charles Dickens and 
America,” made the more attractive by means of a hundred lantern 
slides. The chair was taken by Alderman Vaughan. 


MANCHESTER.—At the November Meeting there was a good 
attendance when Mr. Laurence Clay read a Paper on ‘‘ Don Quixote, 
Mr. Pickwick and their Henchmen.’’ In a masterly manner Mr. Clay 
compared the two great works, both of which, he remarked, were accept- 
able to Britishers. The depiction of these. characters had been a 
substantial contribution to the gaiety of nations. Dickens, Mr. Clay 
considered, was indebted to Cervantes, but Quixote and Pickwick 
were so different in their scope and treatment that Dickens was not 
disparaged by the comparison. Sancho and Weller were literal trans- 
cripts from life, but Weller was the greater of the two. Don Quixote and 
Mr. Pickwick were both gentlemen, the latter was the flower of the 
middle-class at its best. Im Don Quixote, there was less of the bourgeois, 
and he struck a richer chord upon the harp of life than did Mr. Pick- 
wick. An interesting discussion followed, in which Miss Gillard, Messrs. 
A. Nickolson, J. L. Axon, J. Ambler, R. Bagot and A. Humphreys 
took part. Mr. J. D. Chew, presided. The Branch has sustained a 
great loss by the removal from Manchester of Mr. and Mrs. Harwood 
and Miss Chadwick. Mr. John Harwood was one of the founders of 
the Branch, and has rendered splendid service to the Fellowship 
during the past ten years. Mr. and Mrs. Harwood and Miss Chadwick 
have rendered invaluable help as members of the Council, and the 
general body of members has passed a resolution cordially recognising 
the services of these friends and expressing regret that they will no 
longer be able to attend the meetings. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The first meeting for the season was held at the 
Hotel Walton, October 23rd. Mr. Thomas K. Ober occupied the chair. 
A brief business session opened the proceedings. The resignations of 
Mr. Leigh Mitchell Hodges as President, due to ill-health, and of Mrs. 
M. B. Coombe as third Vice-President, moved to Atlantic City, were 
accepted with reluctance. Mr. John M. Patterson was nominated for 
President, and Mr. Percival S. Woodin for the other vacancy. The 
leading paper was on “ Dickens and the Supernatural,” by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wager-Smith, who quoted from Forster’s “‘ Life’’ to show 
that had it not been for the mental balance of the novelist, his ten- 
dencies would have led into the realms of spiritualism. She averred, 
however, that he would not have had anything to do with the spirit- 
rappers and charlatans, but that there was a weird, strange sympathy 
for the supernatural that burst forth from time to time, especially in 
the shorter stories, such as the Ghost of Marley, the apparition in “ The 
Signal Man,” and other instances. Mr. Woodin read an extract from 
Henry Van Dyke’s excellent article on ‘“‘ The Good Enchantment of 
Charles Dickens,” and Miss Claire Mulholland read “ The Old Lady’s 
Story,” from the Christmas number of Household Words for 1853. 
Mr. J. K. Thompson read “ The First.Appearance of Sam Weller.” 


PLYMOUTH.—On October 28th this branch had a most successful 
members’ evening, the room being crowded. Mr. W. H. K. Wright 
(the President) was in the chair and welcomed the members. The 
programme was a most varied and interesting one, comprising songs, 
music and recitals of a general nature by members and friends. A 
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Dickens selection from Pickwick was ably given by Mr. W. C. Spear. 
Refreshments were served during the interval, and many new members 
enrolled their names. There is'every prospect of this being a record 
season for the branch. On November llth, Mr. R. E. Pengelly gave a 
lecture entitled, “‘ Did Dickens exaggerate ?”” His answer being he 
did not. 


SHEFFIELD.—On October 28th the Dramatic Section provided 
‘ an evening’s entertainment at the Fulwood Social Guild hall. Every 
item on the programme calling forth prolonged applause. The only 
individual effort was Mr. Sidney Seed’s recital of ‘‘A Night with 
Dickens,”” which brought in several well known Dickens. Characters, 
each of which was most excellently portrayed. All the other items 
were sketches, from David Copperfield, A Tale of Two Cities, Bleak 
House, Dombey and Son, and The Old Curiosity Shop, in which the follow- 
ing acted their parts admirably :—Miss Helen Roberts, Mr. Sidway Seed, 
Miss Rosa Gay, Mr. George Nassau, Mr. Dyson, Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, and 
Mr. F. Jackman. On October 24th, Mr. Frank Speaight paid his 
annual visit to Sheffield and gave a recital from Pickwick Papers and 
the crowded audience in the Montgomery Hall testified to its popularity. 
November 8th, was devoted to an evening with Barnaby Rudge. 
Mr. Paul Keeton introduced the book with what was really a chat 
about the majority of the characters. He was followed by Mrs. G. 
Millns, who devoted her attention to the “‘ Vardon”’ family circle 
and gave two short readings. Mr. H. Monks dwelt upon the un- 
fortunate Barnaby’s devotion to his mother. Miss Helen Roberts 
briefly travelled over the whole book, touching upon little points that 
other minds had missed. Mrs. W. F. Bagnall gave as reading the 
description of the burning of ‘‘ Newgate’ following a. little talk com- 
paring the female character of the book. Mr. L. J. Kirkham officiated 
as chairman and also gave short readings from the book, illustrating 
points he raised in a somewhat critical examination of some of the 
characters and plot of the book. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The opening meeting of the session was held 
at All Saints’ Institute, on October 14th, when Mr. A. A. Seale, Curator 
of the Charles Dickens Museum, Portsmouth, delivered his new lecture 
on “Charles Dickens,” illustrated by limelight pictures. The chair 
was taken by Mr. J. R. Smith, J.P. Mr. Seale’s treatment of his sub- 
ject was thoroughly enjoyed -by all present. 


SWADLINCOTE.—The first meeting of the branch took place last 
month, when the members performed the dramatic piece “ The 
Gentleman next Door,” so successfully that it had to be repeated the 
following evening. The first half of the programme on the former 
occasion was devoted to “ A Tale of Two Cities,” illustrated by lantern 
slides and on the second evening by a recital of ‘‘ Sidney Carton’s 
Sacrifice,” by Mr. L. F. Tunnicliffe. 


WEST LONDON.—The branch held its annual meeting on October 
23rd. The Lecture Hall was full, Mr. Joscelyn took the chair and when 
the business was done, Mrs. Morris gave a capital reading from David 
Copperfield. Other readers were Mrs. Witherby, Miss Phyllis Murrell, 
and Mr. Joscelyn. On November 13th, an effective reading of The Old 
Curiosity Shop, dramatised by E. Stirling, was given and much enjoyed 
by an appreciative audience, the names of those taking part were, 
Miss Hughes, Miss Haynes, Miss Phyllis Murrell, Mr. Russell, Mr. 
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Westrope, Mrs. Witherby, Miss Varndale, Mrs. Comins, Miss Bertha 
Cain, and Captain Higginson. Mr. F. J. Staff very kindly romanced 
for the company. Performances of Dickens scenes were also given by 
the members at the Historical Bazaar, held in aid of the West Ealing 
Créche, on November 15th and 16th. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—In the Masonic Hall, on 28th 
October, Sheriff. R. Macauley Smith, LL.B., delivered a lecture entitled 
“Dickens: An Evolutionary Stage in English Literature.” Mr. 
George Eyre-Todd presided. Sheriff Smith reviewed at the outset 
some of the periods in literature which intervened between the point 
at which Dickens wrote and that more distant date which saw the rude 
beginnings of the Saxon tongue. On 14th November, the Rev. David 
Watson delivered a lecture on “‘ Dickens and Prison Life.» The Very 
Rev. Dr. P. M’Adam Muir presided. © The lecture dealt with Dickens’s 
writings on prisoners and prison reform and the effect they had upon 
the system. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS 


The Charles Dickens Originals, by Edwin Pugh, with portraits. 
London: T. N. Foulis. 6s. net. 

The Complete *“‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood,” by Charles Dickens. 
The History, continuations, and solutions, by J. Cuming Walters. 
With a portrait, illustrations by Sir Luke Fildes, and F. G. Kitton: 
facsimile and a bibliography. London: Chapman and Hall. 6s. net. 

Christmas Books ; 5 Volumes in Everett's Sevenpenny Library. 

Charles Dickens and Music, by J. T. Lightwood. London: C. H. 
Kelly. 2s. 6d. net. 

Charles Dickens, 1812-1912, by Leonard Sandberg.  Kristiania : 
Forlagt au H. Ascheboug and Co. 

Dickens’s Children. Illustrated by Jessie Wilcox Sinith. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“In Dotheboys’ Village,” by James Baker. Illustrated, Camden 
Monthly (London, Ontario) September. 

“The Return to Dickens,” by Wilbur L. Cross. The Yale 
Review (Newhaven, Conn. U.S.A.), October. 

“The Problem of Edwin Drood,” by Sir Wm. R. Nicoll. Reviews 
in Aberdeen Journal, October 22nd; British Weekly (by J. Cuming 
Walters), October 24th; Church Family Newspaper (by J. Cuming 
Walters), October 25th; Star (by James Douglas), October 26th ; 
Evening News, October 29th; Daily Chronicle (by Arthur Waugh), 
October 30th; Daily Hapress (by A. R. Amory), October 30th; 
Times, October 3lst; Bookman (by Thomas Seacombe), November ; 
Atheneum and Dundee Advertiser, November 2nd; Glasgow Times, 
November 7th; Glasgow Herald, and The Sphere, November 9th; 
Observer, November 10th; Standard, November 19th; Manchester 
Dispatch, November llth; Notes and Queries, November 16th. 
Letters on the subject in British Weekly, October 31st; Church 
Family Newspaper, November 8th. 

“ Littlé Nell,’ by C. F. Knowles, illustrated, Ecclesia, November. 

‘“‘ Dickens, Honeymoon Cottage,” Gravesend Reporter, November 9th. 
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* “Ten Minutes with Dickens,” by J. Lea Oxon. Manchester 
Quarterly. - November. 

“Women of oe s Novels,” by Dr. H. Leffmann. Jewish 
Exponent (U.S.A.), November 8th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
DECEMBER 


2. Brixton: Entertainment arranged by Miss Debae and West 
London Branch, at Independent Church Hall, at 8. 
Stockport : ‘*“ Charles Dickens, the man as revealed by his books,” 
by Revd. H. Twyford, in Sunday School, at 8. 
Gloucester: Monthly Meeting. 
Edinburgh: ~ Mr. Snagsby,” by Mr. J. Cooper Calder, at 5 St. 
Andrew’s Square, at 8. 
6. Manchester: Papers on Barnaby Rudge, at Milton Buildings, 
Deansgate. at 7-30. 
Brighton: “Charles Dickens: an Appreciation,” by Mr. W. F 
Fowler, at Steine Hall, at 8. 
9. Plymouth: ~The Construction of Oliver Twist,’ with recitals 
by Mr. Spear, at the Mikado Cafe, at 8. 
Southampton: ~The Cricket on the Hearth,” by the South- 
ampton Dramatic Society, at 8. 
London: A week’s performances of Oliver Twist, at Broadway 
Theatre, New Cross, by the Dickens Repertoire Company. 
Swadlincote: * Favourite characters in Dickens,” by Members. 
10. Glasgow Dickens Society: Meeting at the Masonic Hall, at 8. 
11. West London: Reading * The Cricket on the Hearth,” at Town 
Hall, Ealing. 
Brixton: Little Dorrit Society’s Sale of Work in Independent 
Church Hall, at 3 p.m. 
Dublin: ~ The Supernatural in Dickens,” by Mr. G. A. Young. 
12. Winnipeg: Monthly Meeting. 
Forest Gate: Whist Drive at Earlham Hall. 
18. Hull: * The Magic of Dickens,” by J. E. Buckrose, in the Owen 
Hall, Baker Street, at 8. 
Sheffield: Dramatic Society’s performance of ‘‘Our Mutual 
Friend,” by Miss Helen Roberts, at Cutler’s Hall, at 7-30. 
Birmingham: Recital by Mr. F. J. Gauntlet, at Great Western 
Hotel, at 7-30. 
16. Plymouth: Christmas readings arranged by the President at 
the Mikado Cafe. 
Brixton : Social Evening at Hammerton Hall, at 8. 
18. Forest Gate: Reading Circle at Earlham Hall. 
Bristol: Word Pictures from “‘ Christmas Books,” by members. 
Liverpool: Social Evening at Royal Institute, at 8. 
London : ** Dickens abroad: Foreign influences and suggestions,” 
by Mr. J. Cuming Walters. Chairman, Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., 
at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. 
Swadlincote: Recital of the “ Carol,’ by Mr. L. FE: Tunnicliffe. 
19. Edinburgh: Christmas entertainment at Darling’s Regent Hotel. 
23. Glasgow Dickens Society: Dickens Christmas Commemoration 
Entertainment to Poor Children in the City Hall. 
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